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history  of  fort  ord 


RAILING  PROUDLY  into  the  bustling  harbor  of  the  Mexican  port  of  Monte- 
^  rey  on  July  2,  1846,  was  the  trim  Frigate  Savannah,  the  flagship  of 
Commodore  John  Drake.  Five  days  later  the  stars  and  stripes  were  officially 
raised  above  the  Customs  House,  and  a  21 -gun  salute  proclaimed  the  area 
as  Territory  of  the  United  States. 

The  Customs  House  still  stands  today.  The  American  flag,  altered  only 
by  the  addition  of  stars  denoting  states  of  the  nation,  still  flies.  And  since 
that  day  the  United  States  Army  has  played  a  prominent  and  significant 
part  in  the  development  of  the  Monterey  Bay  area. 

It  was  a  young  officer  of  that  era  for  whom  Fort  Ord  was  ultimately  to 
receive  its  name.  He  was  Edward  Cresap  Ord  who  had  served  with  Fre¬ 
mont's  Army  and  who  was  a  lieutenant  when  the  nearby  Presidio  of  Mon¬ 
terey  was  developed.  Lieutenant  Ord  distinguished  himself  in  many  bitter 
Civil  War  clashes  and  he  rose  to  the  rank  of  Major  General. 

The  need  for  a  military  reservation  that  was  to  become  Fort  Ord  arose 
from  the  stationing  at  the  Presidio  of  Monterey  the  famous  11th  Cavalry 
and  the  76th  Field  Artillery.  The  terrain  in  this  area  was  ideally  suited  for 
the  maneuvers  of  the  finely-mounted  riders  and  the  horse-drawn  caissons. 
It  also  was  large  enough  for  a  field  artillery  impact  range. 

It  was  in  1917  that  the  government  bought  some  15,000  acres,  lying 
mostly  in  the  area  of  the  post's  present  East  Garrison. 

It  was  named  Gigling  after  a  well-known  German  family  that  had  come 
to  the  country  many  years  before.  The  present-day  post,  which  includes 
that  original  land,  contains  more  than  28,600  acres.  Its  terrain  is  similar 
to  the  varied  types  American  Servicemen  have  fought  on  throughout  the 
world.  This  diversity  makes  it  an  ideal  Infantry  training  grounds. 

The  transformation  of  the  reservation  from  that  of  a  maneuver  area  to 
a  permanent  post  within  such  a  short  time  was  a  near  miracle  of  construc¬ 
tion.  In  August,  1940,  when  war  clouds  of  Europe  drifted  closer  to  America, 
the  first  building  contract  was  let.  It  was  $3,000,000  to  construct  barracks 
for  the  newly  activated  7th  Division.  The  late  General  Joseph  "Vinegar 
Joe"  Stillwell  was  in  command. 
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major  general  william  m.  breckinridge,  usa 

commanding  general 


XA/ILLIAM  MATTINGLY  BRECKENRIDGE  was  born  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  November  6,  1905.  After  studying  at  the  University  of 

Virginia  in  1922-23,  he  entered  the  U.  S.  Military  Academy  from  which  he  was  graduated  in  1928,  being  commissioned  a 
second  lieutenant  in  Infantry. 

Pre-World  War  II  service  included  two  tours  in  the  Panama  Canal  Zone,  student  assignment  at  the  Alliance  Francaise  and 
the  University  of  Paris  and  duty  as  instructor  in  the  department  of  languages  at  West  Point. 

In  World  War  II  he  served  as  a  battalion  commander,  executive  officer  and  commanding  officer  of  the  10th  Infantry  in  Ice¬ 
land,  England,  Northern  Ireland,  France,  Germany,  Luxenbourg,  Czechoslovakia  and  Austria,  participating  in  six  campaigns. 

Following  World  War  II,  General  Breckenridge  held  important  assignments  in  the  Pentagon,  the  Far  East  and  Stateside.  He 
is  a  graduate  of  the  National  War  College  as  well  as  the  Infantry  School. 

His  decorations  include  the  Legion  of  Merit,  Bronze  Star  with  Oak  Leaf  Cluster,  Commendation  Ribbon,  Combat  Infantryman 
Badge,  War  Department  General  Staff  Badge,  Belgian  Order  of  Leopold  and  Croix  de  Guerre,  French  Croix  de  Guerre,  and 
Russian  Medal  of  Merit. 

He  was  promoted  to  Major  General  March  25,  1957,  with  date  of  rank  of  May  4,  1952. 


colonel 

james  e.  landrum,  jr. 

chief  of  staff 


DORN  IN  KOSCIUSKO,  MISSISSIPPI,  in  1914,  Colonel 
^  James  E.  Landrum,  Jr.,  attended  schools  there  until 
his  entrance  in  1932  as  a  Cadet  in  the  U.  S.  Military 
Academy,  graduating  as  a  second  lieutenant  in  1936. 

During  World  War  II  he  served  with  the  77th  (Statue 
of  Liberty)  Division  as  a  battalion  commander  and  regi¬ 
mental  executive  officer.  After  the  war  he  was  assigned 
to  the  Department  of  Tactics  at  West  Point  where  he  had 
served  previously.  Other  assignments  include  the  Cana¬ 
dian  Army  Staff  College  as  an  exchange  student;  the 
Armed  Forces  Staff  College;  G3,  General  Headquarters, 
Far  East  Command;  Chief  of  Staff,  Military  Assistance 
Advisory  Group,  Japan;  student,  U.  S.  Army  War  Col¬ 
lege,  continuing  there  as  a  faculty  member,  first  as  a 
director  of  the  U.  S.  Foreign  Policy  Course  and  later  as 
the  chief  of  the  Evaluation  Section. 

His  decorations  include  the  Silver  Star,  Legion  of  Merit 
with  Oak  Leaf  Cluster,  Bronze  Star  with  Oak  Leaf  Clus¬ 
ter,  Purple  Heart  with  two  Oak  Leaf  Clusters,  and  the 
Combat  Infantryman  Badge. 


brigadier  general 

fred  w.  sladen,  jr. 

deputy  commanding  general 


FRED  W.  SLADEN,  JR.,  was  born  March  13,  1906,  at 
1  Vancouver  Barracks,  Washington.  He  is  a  graduate 
from  the  United  States  Military  Academy,  Class  of  1929. 

During  World  War  II  he  joined  the  30th  Infantry  of 
the  3rd  Division  at  Fort  Lewis,  Washington,  and  later 
commanded  the  1st  Battalion.  He  went  to  North  Africa 
when  the  regiment  went  into  combat  in  1942.  He  served 
as  G3  of  the  Division  as  they  fought  through  Italy  and 
Southern  France. 

Following  the  war  General  Sladen  was  assigned  to 
West  Point  as  tactics  instructor. 

Other  service  includes  G1  Section,  Headquarters,  U.S. 
Army,  Europe;  Career  Management  Division,  Washing¬ 
ton;  Assistant  Division  Commander,  2nd  Division,  Fort 
Lewis,  and  Chief  of  Staff,  I  Corps  (Group),  Korea. 

Awards  and  decorations  include  the  Silver  Star,  Legion 
of  Merit,  Bronze  Star  with  V,  and  two  Oak  Leaf  Clusters; 
Purple  Heart,  Army  Commendation  Ribbon,  and  Combat 
Infantryman  Badge.  His  foreign  decorations  are  the 
French  Croix  de  Guerre  with  Gold  Star  and  the  Italian 
Cross  of  Military  Valor. 
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history  of  fort  ord  (contd.) 


By  the  end  of  1941  more  than  $13,000,000  had  been  spent  and  the 
main  garrison  served  as  training  grounds  and  staging  areas  for  myriads 
of  American  troops  who  were  to  find  their  way  to  Africa,  Europe  and  the 
Pacific. 

It  was  at  Fort  Ord  that  these  men  prepared  to  hit  the  beaches.  It  was 
here  they  practiced  jungle  warfare,  hand-to-hand  combat,  and  most  of  the 
same  tactics  that  present-day  soldiers  stationed  here  experience. 

Among  some  of  those  units  that  were  stationed  here  was  the  3rd  Di¬ 
vision  that  hit  Anzio  and  then  went  tearing  through  Southern  France.  This 
also  was  the  home  of  the  27th  and  43rd  Divisions,  each  of  which  fought 
and  won  many  battles  in  the  Pacific.  At  one  time  more  than  50,000  troops 
were  stationed  at  Fort  Ord. 

Following  the  close  of  World  War  II,  activity  here  was  at  a  slower  pace, 
centering  around  the  Infantry  training  mission  of  the  4th  Replacement  Cen¬ 
ter.  This  was  the  framework  for  the  re-activation  of  the  4th  Infantry  Divi¬ 
sion  which  assumed  the  role  of  training  soldiers  for  the  Korean  conflict. 

In  September,  1950,  the  4th  Division  was  replaced  by  the  6th  Division 
and  the  latter  continued  the  mission  of  training  troops.  The  6th  remained 
until  the  arrival  in  January,  1957,  of  the  5th  Division  from  Germany.  With 
the  inactivation  of  the  5th  in  June,  1957,  Fort  Ord  again  was  designated 
an  Infantry  training  center. 

Fort  Ord  was  named  a  permanent  Army  post  in  1940.  Its  westerly 
border  is  the  Pacific  Ocean's  Monterey  Bay.  It  is  only  a  few  minutes  from 
historically  rich  Monterey  Peninsula,  as  well  as  from  Salinas,  the  hub  of 
one  of  the  nation's  most  productive  agricultural  valleys.  San  Francisco  is 
120  miles  to  the  north,  while  Los  Angeles  lies  340  miles  south. 

Ultimately,  according  to  the  post's  master  plan,  the  entire  garrison  will 
be  composed  of  the  permanent-type,  concrete  barracks  in  which  many 
troops  are  now  quartered.  There  also  will  be  additional  permanent  ad¬ 
ministrative,  supply  and  recreational  buildings. 

The  Spanish  Conquistadors  and  the  Indians  who  roamed  these  hills  when 
Commodore  Drake  sailed  into  the  Bay  more  than  a  hundred  years  ago 
would  have  shaken  their  heads  in  disbelief  and  wonderment  if  they  could 
have  visualized  this  area  as  one  of  the  most  important  Army  posts  in 


America. 


